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‘Inside... 
| Tall whale tale 


An ODOT legend lives on and 
| on and on. 
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| Double trouble 


The fine for drinking and 
driving has doubled to $5,000. 
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Tips for safety 


Ken Husby, ODOT deputy 
director, shares some safety 
techniques for employees 
working on our roads. 


| Finding the past 


ODOT has hired its first 
archaeologist, Hal Gard, to 
monitor sensitive sites. 


TranScript is the internal news- 
letter of the Oregon Department 
of Transportation. TranScript’s 
mission is to: 


p> Represent all of ODOT. 

p> Provide a mechanism to 
share information and 
receive feedback. 

p> Take a proactive approach to 
help communicate and 
enable change. 

p Encourage broad employee 
participation and readership. 


n executive order signed last month by 
Gov. Barbara Roberts will determine 
where the state does business in the future. 

The order requires state agencies to give 
preference to downtown locations when 
buying, renting or leasing office space. The 
policy is designed to encourage the use of 
alternate forms of transportation, and to 
revitalize downtown areas statewide, accord- 
ing to Roberts. 

Roberts signed the document during a news 
conference outside ODOT’s new Transporta- 
tion Region 1 office building under recon- 
struction in the existing Three Pacific Square 
building, located at Northwest Second Avenue 
and Flanders Street in Portland. 

The new region facility will provide direct 
access to light-rail, bikeways and pedestrian 
facilities. It is near the Portland Transit Mall, 
Union Station, freeway interchanges, and 
other travel services. Because it is centrally located, 
ODOT staff will be easily accessible by other govern- 
mental agencies, employees, clients, customers and the 
general public. 

“ODOT used to be thought of as a state agency that 
was all about building roads and freeways,” said Rob- 
erts. “Today, ODOT is about transporting people and 
products by the most cost-effective, environmentally 
sound, community-strengthening method. And a big 
part of that job is putting development in the right 
places. ODOT gets it.” 

Cynthia Ford, a member of the Oregon Transporta- 
tion Commission, joined the governor at the signing 
ceremony June 7. 

“Through the Oregon Transportation Plan, we have 
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Light-rail, bikeways and pedestrian facilities near the new Transportation 
Region 1 building offer employees options for commuting. 


committed ourselves to a unified transportation 
system. This new location for the Region 1 headquar- 
ters is a prime example of that commitment,” Ford 
said. 

Currently, most employees drive their personal 
vehicles to and from work in Milwaukie, Tigard, North- 
east Portland and numerous smaller offices in the 
metropolitan area. Because employee parking will not 
be available at the new site, workers may have to con- 
sider changing their commuting behavior. 

Ford said ODOT employees will now have the opportu- 
nity to lead by example — adjusting their commute to help 


Continued on page 5 


La Grande to get new truck stop 


() n June 24, about 50 people in La Grande started 
saying good-bye to a retiring member of the 
department with more than 65 years of faithful service. 
Most retirements are filled with mixed emotions. There 
was nothing but joy in the air this day, however, because 
the celebration was actually a groundbreaking ceremony 
for the new $4.8 million La Grande Truck and Equip- 
ment Shop. 

Nostalgia aside, everyone who works in the shop 
admits that it is high time to retire the wooden struc- 
ture. Since 1928 it has served as the central repair facility 
for the eastern one-third of Oregon, but can no longer 
accommodate the volume and size of modern mainte- 
nance equipment. 

“This shop was built to take care of Model A style 
equipment and Model A size roads,” said Bud Davis, 
shop manager. “It’s just not equipped for the kind of 
work we do these days.” 

Many pieces of equipment must be dismantled simply 
to enter the old shop for maintenance. That’s why the 
new shop will be a spacious 57,000 square feet, more 
than three times as large as the original structure. 

In addition to increased size, the new facility will boast 
improved service equipment that creates a safer and 
significantly more efficient work environment. The new 
shop will feature the best technical and safety equipment: 


La Grande shop employees, pictured on the site of the new 
La Grande Truck and Equipment Shop, agree that 
retirement is long overdue for the old facility. 


ventilation, hoists, overhead cranes, non-flammable 
fabrication shop, paint booth, wash facility and more. 
The new equipment is sure to fit the needs of the people 
who will use it, since the architects solicited information 
from each of the employees who will use the new shop. 
The process of saying farewell to the old ODOT friend 
will take almost a year, since construction just recently 
began, and won't be finished until June 1, 1995. But 
while the La Grande Truck and Equipment Shop may 
have served long and well, when the new shop opens next 
June, there won’t be a mixed emotion in the house. ¥ 
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Highways sport new latex paint, helping 
both employees and the 


Federal regulations require a 50 
percent cut in volatile organic 
compounds found in lead-based paint 
by 1996. 


hances are, you don’t spend 

too much time considering 
the significance or complexity of 
the long, thin piece of white and 
yellow artwork that bisects 
Oregon’s highways. But now, as a 
result of federal legislation and the 
work of people who do think long 
and hard about such matters, 
ODOT is changing the way it 
colors our roads. Six years of 
research have resulted in a new, 
earth-friendly recipe for road- 
striping paint. 

There’s certainly no shortage of 
the shiny stripes. ODOT crews 
decorated almost 40,000 miles of 
Oregon’s pavement with the liquid 
safety device in state fiscal year 
1993. But the stripes, which are 
indispensable for safe traffic 
guidance, also have a dangerous 
side: every mile of four-inch line, 
which takes about 17.5 gallons of 
paint, releases 69 pounds of 
volatile organic compounds 
(VOCs) into the atmosphere. 
These highly toxic chemicals leave 
the paint during the drying process, and have been 
shown to facilitate environmental damage such as 
global warming. Closer to home, ODOT employees 
work in the path of these fumes for hours as they paint 


environment 


road arrows, stop bars and school zones. 

The Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) recog- 
nized these dangers, and mandated that by 1996, road 
paint VOCs should be cut by a full 50 percent. To 
ensure this goal is met while not compromising the 
safety and efficiency of roads, ODOT has been testing 
the properties of a different kind of paint. The new paint 
has a latex base instead of an oil base, and releases just 
five percent of the VOCs that conventional oil paints do. 
The testing sites were placed in various climatic regions 
in order to test the endurance of the materials under 
different weather conditions. 

According to Jim Nash, Traffic Line Services techni- 
cian and Special Projects coordinator, the results were 
quite encouraging. 

“Much of the 760 test line miles looks the same as it 
did when we applied it in September,” said Nash. “It 
held up absolutely great in the mountain regions, and 
would do equally well in the eastern regions of Oregon. 
Plus, it’s much safer to work with, so we feel good about 
continuing the tests.” 

The paint didn’t hold up quite as well in the 
coastal regions, where humidity and moisture took a 
greater toll, but Nash hopes that by applying the 
paint during different weather patterns, the results 
will improve. 

Like many new technologies, the latex paint is more 
expensive per unit: about 20 percent more. However, 
this figure doesn’t reflect the money saved in equip- 
ment cleaning costs and costly disposal of chemicals. 
Overall, the financial costs should end up approxi- 
mately equivalent. W 


The great blubber storm of 1970 lives on 


cc y insurance company is never going to believe 

M this,” said Springfield businessman Walter 
Umenhofer as he surveyed what remained of his big 
Buick. 

A 3-foot by 5-foot piece of rotting whale blubber had 
moments before soared a quarter-mile through the air, 
arching gracefully over a crowd of spectators on the 
sand dunes south of Florence, only to totally crush the 
top of Umenhofer’s car. 

That was the scene on the beach more than 25 years 
ago — Thursday Nov. 12, 1970 — a day that contin- 
ues to live in America’s collective memory. That’s the 
day the Highway Division tried to blow up a beached 
whale south of Florence. But the plan went awry 
creating one of the most interesting stories ever 
reported in newspapers, on radio and TV. It was even 
voted Oregon’s best news wire service story of the 
year. And thanks to video and electronic bulletin 
boards, the story won’t die. 

The flying blubber incident survives as an Oregon 
legend, kept alive by a film-video of the event that has 
found its way as far as a Washington, D.C., think tank. 
This spring, a vivid description of the whale story 
appeared on subscriber electronic bulletin boards 
nationwide. Its author describes in detail his video 
copy ofa film TV news report by Channel 2’s Paul 
Linnman. But the electronic bulletin board story left 
out one important detail — the fact that the blubber 
blowup happened more than a quarter of a century 
ago. To top it off, a columnist for the Daily News in 
Moscow-Pullman, Idaho, reprinted the electronic 
bulletin board article word-for-word, oblivious to the 
age of the story. 

“We started getting calls from reporters around the 
country right after the electronic bulletin board story 
was published.) said Ed Schoaps, ODOT Public Affairs 
section. “They thought the whale had washed ashore 
recently, and were hot on the trail of a governmental 
blubber flub-up. They were disappointed that the story 
has a lot of dust on it.” 


Schoaps got calls from San Francisco and Washing- 
ton, D.C., including the Wall Street Journal. Governing 
magazine, covered the rebirth of the beached whale 
legend in its June issue. 

Here’s what happened in November 1970. 

An 8-ton, 45-foot-long sperm whale, dead for some 
time, washed up on the beach south of Florence. At first 
it was a curiosity for local residents and visiting beach- 
combers. But the beached behemoth became a stinking 
mess as the smell of rotting whale wafted through the 
dunes. 

The then Highway Division was given the task of 
cleaning up the mess. But how? If buried, the carcass 
would soon be uncovered by the Pacific tides. Officials 
at the Department of the Navy were consulted, and a 
plan was hatched to blast the blubber to smithereens 
using a half-ton of dynamite. What was left would be 
eaten by seagulls. 

Needless to say, it didn’t go well. The blast pulverized 
only part of the whale, sending pieces flying not toward 
the ocean, as planned, but toward people watching from 
the dunes. Luckily, although a car was crushed by flying 
blubber, no onlookers were hurt, unless you count being 
covered by a rain of smaller particles of the foul-smell- 
ing flesh. That’s when most people left and the Highway 
crew buried the remaining pieces. 

“T can remember it vividly,” said George Thornton, 
then assistant district engineer, who got the whale 
cleanup task by default. “I got designated because 
District Engineer Dale Allen (now Transportation 
Region 4 manager — ed.) and others took off hunting 
when this thing broke — conveniently, I think,” 
Thornton said, laughing. “To be fair, they had planned 
on going, but this thing made them all the more anxious 
to go.” 

“I said to my supervisors, usually when something 
happens like this, the person ends up getting pro- 
moted,” said Thornton. “Sure enough, about six months 
later, I got promoted to Medford.” Thornton retired in 
1990. ¥ 


DMV records are public information 


Vee. bought a used car and founda previous 
owner’s possesion under the backseat — how do 
you find the owner? Or, you’re wondering if that 1991 
speeding ticket is still on your driving record — how do 
you find out? 

It’s all public information and available from DMV’s 
driver and vehicle records. 

DMV’s Records Services offers a two-page list of 
available public information, and the charge for each 
type of record. Costs range from $1.50 for a copy of a 
driving record to $25 for an odometer history search for 
a particular vehicle. 

Oregon law defines which records are public and 
which are either restricted or completely confidential. 

“Medical reports are always confidential,” said Theresa 
Bryson, of DMV Records Services. And although police 
accident reports are available, “individual accident 
reports are restricted only to the person who filed it, or to 
their representative, with written consent,” Bryson said. 

Driver license photos are available only to law en- 
forcement agencies or DMV investigators, said Glenda 
Kuenzi, of DMV’s Confidential Records Desk. 

“The majority are used in conducting fraud investiga- 
tions, such as driver license fraud cases,” Kuenzi said. 

Driver photo negatives are kept in an unmarked 
location, away from DMV headquarters, accessible only 
to the contractor who prints the photos. 

“People also can request their address to remain 
confidential, for their or a family member’s personal 
safety,” Kuenzi said. 

A special law was passed by the 1993 Oregon Legisla- 
ture allowing address records to be kept confidential for 
five years if you can show you are a victim of domestic 


violence, other physical abuse, threats or harassment, 
stalking or if your personal safety is at risk for other 


reasons. Requests for a confiden- 
tial address are processed by 
Kuenzi at Confidential Records. 
She substitutes DMV’s Salem 
headquarters address on the 
person’s driver record, and makes 
sure vehicle records are blacked 
out on DMV’s computers. 

“As well as protecting citizens 
from possible harm, we also 
issue driver licenses and license 
plates to police agencies for 
undercover and investigative 
work using unmarked cars,” said 
Kuenzi. “I probably do around 
60 undercover police driver 
licenses per year. Undercover 
vehicles are tremendously 
more—around 250-300 per 
year—because law enforcement 
agencies are constantly changing 
their fleets.” 

Bryson said $25 buys a special 
Record Inquiry Account for 
insurance companies and others 
who are high-volume users of 
DMV records. Account holders 
are billed monthly for records 


SAMPLE LIST OF DMV PUBLIC RECORDS 
(costs vary by specific request) 


Driving records $1.50-$2 
Court record prints $3 
License suspension records $11.50 
Driver license/ID card information $1.50-$17.50 
Police accident reports $8.50 
Individual accident reports* $12.50 
Driver information purged from 

computer records $1.50 
Insurance information $10 
Vehicle records $2.50-$4 
Vehicle title history, pervious owners $14-$22.50 
Odometer information $2-$25 


* Available only to the person who filed the report, or 
with written permission, to their representative. 


Restricted information not available: 
+ All medical records 
* Confidential addresses 
* Undercover police and vehicle records 
* Driver license photos, except for official investigations 


searches. Requests also can be made by calling 945-5000 
or writing to: DMV, 1905 Lana Ave. NE, Salem, OR 


97314-2340. v 


Drunk driving fine doubles to $5,000 


WAN cork pops. Ice clinks as effervescent liquid is 
poured into a glass. A slinky saxophone plays as the 
announcer asks: “What makes a drink like this cost so 
much?” 

That is part of a public service announcement called 
“Expensive Taste,” which will be seen and heard on 
many Oregon radio and television stations. 

The goal is to “drive home” the point that the fine for 
a drunk driving conviction is now $5,000, which is 
double what it used to be. Jill Vosper, ODOT’s DUI 
coordinator, said that even though the new fine has 
been publicized in the news media, Oregonians need to 
hear this message repeatedly. 

The multimedia information campaign includes 
newspapers, billboards, radio and television. Because 
this is a public service announcement, television and 
radio stations and newspapers donate their air time and 
space. KOIN-TV has selected the video version of the 
public service announcement to air for the next several 
months on the arts and entertainment show “Around 
Town,” every Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 

Vosper said this campaign is part of an on-going 
public information program designed to save lives. W 


Now even this 
is out of your 
price range. 


Drinking and driving is no cheap thrill, because 
Oregon’s tough laws just got tougher. 
The maximum fine for driving under the influence 
of intoxicants (DUII) has doubled from $2,500 to 
$5,000. That’s no small change. 


The legal limit is .08% blood alcohol content. 
But any amount of alcohol or drugs impairs your 
driving. The results are serious — and expensive. 
That’s why the least you'll lose is your license. 


Drive Sober. The Way To Go. 
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Survey crew suggests highway safety Tips 


W: at ODOT continue to be saddened by two 
recent traffic-related work zone accidents that 
killed one of our employees and seriously injured 


who was killed in traffic near Medford, May 23, when 
Maintenance Specialist Mike 
Salisbury was struck by a car in 
Portland. 

Those two tragic incidents 
are evidence of a frightening 
fact — our work zones aren’t 
what they used to be. They’re 
far more dangerous. 

We're doing more work than 
ever near fast-moving traffic. 
And ask anyone who works on 
the road — there’s a lot more 
traffic. In fact, traffic on Oregon 
highways has increased by 47 
percent over the past decade. 

So what do we do? 

We have taken some steps 
already to make our work 
zones safer for workers and the 
motoring public. 

p> We initiated the “Give ‘Em A Brake” program in 

1989 to encourage motorists to slow down and 
drive carefully in work zones. 
p> Through a partnership with law enforcement 
agencies, we’ve arranged for more than 30,000 pa- 
trol hours in our work zones during the last year. 

p> We're doing more work at night, when traffic is 
lighter. 

p> We've improved our traffic control plans. 

I’ve been talking with many of you in operations and 
we all agree — we need to step up our efforts. Most 
crews meet minimum standards when setting up their 


por in hiqtor 


Ken Husby 
ODOT Deputy Director 


The Dalles-California Highway 
(U.S. 97) was little more than 
gravel in this photo taken sometime 
between 1929 and 1932. The 
Crooked River Bridge, designed 

by Conde McCullough and built 

in 1926, is in the background. 


another. We were still mourning Surveyor Tony Collier, 


Road & Utility 
Workers 


work zones and conducting business. That is no longer 
good enough. 

We must go beyond the minimum standard. After all, 
no job is really standard. 

Tony Collier’s fellow survey crew members have put 
their heads together and drew 
up a list of suggestions for 
maximizing safety on the 
highway. Let me share a few of 
those. 

p> Set off the work area 
with tall cones at 50 to 
100-foot intervals. 

> Consider using portable 
“rumble” strips. 

p> Use a radar alarm to alert 
workers when a vehicle 
enters a “closed” area. 

p> Use a spotter equipped 
with an air horn to watch 
for wayward vehicles. 

p Use a special pick-up 
truck to retrieve cones 
and carry traffic control 
devices. 

p Use a shadow truck with special lighting, message 
board and/or arrow panel to follow workers. 

p Use small, portable strobe lights on devices at or 
near danger areas to attract drivers’ attention. 

p> Use orange/yellow “light sticks” throughout the 
work zone. 

I’m calling on all ODOT employees to help make our 
work zones safer. Each of us can play a role by coming 
up with more ideas for working more safely, by helping 
spread the “Give ‘Em a Brake” message and by improv- 
ing our own driving when we see workers on the 
road. W 
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Make no bones about it — 
archaeologist digs his job 


he Oregon Department of Transportation is dedi- 

cated to providing Oregonians with safe, efficient 
and effective transportation systems now and in the 
future. 

Hal Gard is just as dedicated to making sure that the 
past isn’t obliterated in the process. Gard is ODOT’s 
first archaeologist, and says his job is to make sure the 
wheels of progress don’t roll over artifacts from 
Oregon’s past. 

“Archaeological sites are a finite resource,” said Gard. 
“Nobody’s making any more of them. It’s important to 
research these sites because they hold the key to society’s 
development through time. 

“ODOT has been evaluating projects for archaeologi- 
cal significance since federal law first began requiring it 
more than 20 years ago,” he said. “Maxine Banks ably 
administered the program for a number of years. But 
when she retired, the department decided it needed a 
full-time archaeologist.” 

Gard said a large portion of his job will be to coordi- 
nate the exploration of larger sites. 

“Tl be able to handle some of the smaller reconnais- 
sance projects, but we will continue to rely on indepen- 
dent contractors for the larger projects. We have had a 
long-time relationship with the Oregon State Museum 
of Anthropology at the University of Oregon in Eugene. 
We will continue to contract with them and other 
organizations.” 

Federal law requires ODOT to prepare archaeological 
surveys for proposed transportation projects. The 
process consists of three phases: identification of the 
area, background research and, if the background 
research suggests the area might include archaeological 
sites, a ground reconnaissance. 

“Once we’ve identified an area where a project is 
going to be disturbing a lot of ground, we do back- 
ground research through the state site files in the State 
Historic Preservation Office,” said Gard. “We look 
through the literature base to see if there’s a potential 
the area contains archaeological sites. If the literature 
shows there is a potential, we do a field survey — we'll 
_ go out and ground check it.” 

If a walk-through of the site turns up promising signs, 
the next step is to conduct preliminary tests at the 
location. Testing might include a more-thorough recon- 
naissance of the area or subterranean probing. Finally, ifa 
site is confirmed to be of significant archaeological value, 
excavation follows. 

“Significant” seems to be the archaeological buzz 
word of the moment,” said Gard. “We know there are 
archaeological sites scattered throughout Oregon that 


date back to prehistoric times.” 
(Gard added that an 
archaeologist’s definition of 
prehistoric means before written 
history. In Oregon’s case, that 
dates back to the mid-eighteenth 
century.) 

“Some of those sites are signifi- 
cant, some aren’t,” Gard said. “If 
a site is significant, we need to 
take whatever steps it takes to 
preserve what’s there.” 

Gard said that usually, that 
doesn’t mean changing the 
proposed location of the project. 

“In about 99 percent of the 
cases we can mitigate the site and 
remove the artifacts,” Gard said. 

Sometimes, however, a project 
does have to be modified. Such 
was the case in Klamath County 
last year when a crew excavating 
for a bridge pier discovered an 
ancient Native American burial 
ground. The project was modified 
and the bridge pier moved. 

“That was a significant archaeo- 
logical site,” said Gard. “It also 
was ground Native Americans 
consider sacred. 

“The ar- 
chaeological 
sites in Oregon 
are signifi- 
cant,” Gard 
said, “because 
they chronicle 
the develop- 
ment of society 
in this area, 
beginning with 
the original 
inhabitants. 
They are a 
valuable 
resource and 
it’s important 
that the 
information 
they contain be 
preserved.” W 


Hal Gard, (above and below) ODOT’s first archaeologist, 
examines bits and pieces of the past. Gard looks for these 
types of artifacts during field surveys of highway projects. If 
he finds a site promising, further testing such as subterra- 
nean probing would be the next step in determining if a site 
was significant. 


Portland building to be ready in 1995 


Continued from page | 


meet local, state and federal goals for clean air, fuel 
conservation, wiser land use and reduced traffic conges- 
tion. 

“Being a role model for meeting those targets makes 
more sense for transportation employees than continu- 
ing to contribute to urban sprawl, increased traffic and 
other livability problems,” Ford said. 

When the region began a search for a new building 
several years ago, it was an effort to consolidate approxi- 
mately 230 workers. In addition, the region hoped to 
eliminate costly leases at several locations; be more 
productive by reducing travel between offices; and, cut 


expensive operating costs at all of those locations. 

The building cost, including purchase, asbestos 
removal and renovation, totals $7.3 million. Leasing a 
comparable building would cost an estimated $700,000- 
800,000 annually. 

Donna Robinson, ODOT building project manager, 
said the consolidation effort could save the region 
nearly $500,000 in annual utility, maintenance and 
repair expenses for existing ODOT-owned facilities in 
the region. The move also will allow the region to 
dispose of two properties on Ambler Road and Glisan 
Street. 

Employees are expected to move into the new building 
in early 1995. 


Appointments 


Promotions 


Retirements 


Obituaries 


Letter 


Nancy Banks, highway maintenance specialist/entry, Vale. 

James Bryant, planner 3, Bend. 

Rebecca Cooper, engineering specialist/entry, Coquille. 

Clifford Davis, highway maintenance specialist, Sisters. 

William Eighmey, engineering specialist/entry, Salem. 

Samuel Fields, transportation engineer 2, Salem. 

Joe Flowers, highway maintenance specialist, Baldock. 

Edward Goodrich, highway maintenance worker, Coos 
Bay. 

Marianne Griffin, project coordinator, Salem. 

Edward Hall, engineering specialist 2, Coquille. 

Glen Holsti, highway maintenance specialist/entry, 
Clatskanie. 

Scott Jones, engineering specialist/entry, La Grande. 


Weaver Lester, Jr., highway maintenance specialist/en- 
try, Salem. 

Kirk Locke, highway maintenance worker, Pendleton. 

Mari Nelson, office specialist 1, Coos Bay. 

Linda Powell, personnel officer 1, Salem. 

Lloyd Pratt, weighmaster 1, Cascade Locks. 

Daniel Pressnall, engineering specialist/entry, Coquille. 

Shane Sills, engineering specialist 1, Salem. 

Susan Sweitzer, office specialist 1, Roseburg. 

Eugene VanVleet, engineering specialist/entry, La Grande. 

James Ware, highway maintenance specialist/entry, 
Shady Cove. 

Tammy Wimmer, highway maintenance specialist/en- 
try, Clatskanie. 


Richard Arnold, associate transportation engineer to 
transportation engineer 1, Salem. 

Ronald Ash, transportation engineer | to transportation 
engineer 2, Salem. 

Douglas Bish, transportation engineer 1 to transporta- 
tion engineer 2, Salem. 

Stuart Daily, administrative specialist 2 to program 
technician 1, Roseburg. 

Mary Goldberg, transportation engineer | to transpor- 


tation engineer 2, Salem. 

William Harlon, transportation engineer 1 to transpor- 
tation engineer 2, Salem. 

John Lucas, transportation engineer | to transportation 
engineer 2, Salem. 

Martine Petersen, right-of-way agent | to right-of-way 
agent 2, Salem. 

Marlin Pomeroy, highway maintenance worker to high- 
way maintenance specialist, Albany. 


Terry Anderson, supervising transportation engineer B, 
Clackamas, retired June 30 after 31 years of service. 
Ray Banister, principal executive/manager E, Salem, re- 
tired July 1 after 30 years of service. 

Jo Beckner, administrative specialist 1, Salem, retired 
June 30 after 13 years of service. 

Lawrence Benedict, associate transportation engineer, 
Salem, retired in April after 32 years of service. 

Marion Crow, maintenance assistant supervisor, 
Richland, retired June 30 after 27 years of service. 

Tom Edwards, supervising transportation engineer D, 
Salem, retired July 1 after 38 years of service. 

Karl Goshorn, heavy equipment mechanic 2, Bend, re- 
tired June 30 after 32 years of service. 

Bob Harrison, program technician 2, Salem, retired 
June 30 after 30 years of service. 

Martin Havig, supervising transportation engineer D, 
Roseburg, retired June 30 after 37 years of service. 

Myron Heesacker, highway maintenance specialist, 
Manning, retired July 1 after 29 years of service. 

Lyle Hewitt, engineering specialist, Salem, retired July 1 
after 8 years of service. 

Dwayne Hofstetter, supervising transportation engineer 
F, Salem, retired June 30 after 32 years of service. 

Leif Hogenstad, structural design engineer, Salem, re- 
tired June 30 after 34 years of service. 

Gerald Jaques, traffic line maintenance supervisor, 
Bend, retired in May after 19 years of service. 

Fred Lucht, III, transportation engineer 3, Salem, re- 
tired in April after 41 years of service. 


Richard Nelson, Jr., highway maintenance supervisor 2, 
Clackamas, retired June 30 after 31 years of service. 
Harry Pamment, highway maintenance specialist, Port- 
land, retired June 30 after 31 years of service. 

Kent Parsons, systems analyst, Salem, retired June 30 
after 30 years of service. 

Roger Patitz, supervising transportation engineer D, 
Roseburg, retired June 30 after 34 years of service. 

Bob Perkins, associate transportation engineer, Central 
Point, retired in April after six years of service. 

Patrick Perry, training coordinator, Bend, retired June 
30 after 31 years of service. 

Donald Reed, highway maintenance specialist, 
Canyonville, retired July 1 after 36 years of service. 

James Short, highway maintenance specialist, Sisters, 
retired July 1 after 13 years of service. 

Jack Sullivan, supervising transportation engineer G, Sa- 
lem, retired June 30 after 26 years of service. 

Richard Thomas, section supervisor, McMinnville, re- 
tired June 30 after 31 years of service. 

Lloyd Tolman, highway maintenance supervisor 2, De- 
troit, retired June 30 after 33 years of service. 

Jaqueline Vehrs, office leader 1, Eugene, retired June 30 
after 29 years of service. 

Gregory West, motor vehicle representative 1, Spring- 
field, retired July 1 after 12 years of service. 

David White, principal executive/manager C, Salem, re- 
tired June 30 after 34 years of service. 

Dale Young, engineering specialist 1, Eugene, retired in 
April after 37 years of service. 


Dennis Richards, retired from Highway, died June 7. He was 59. 


Sandie Halford and Betty Reed — Lloyd Center DMV, 
from Dale Lyons, Portland. “I have done business 
with the department for many years and in a variety of 
locations. This is a first for speed, efficiency and most 
of all, a smile.” 

Larry Christianson —Transportation Safety, from Terry 


Kelly, president of the West Salem Business Associa- 
tion. “Larry has assisted our association with endless 
amounts of information regarding the Highway 22 
traffic safety corridor and future construction projects 
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35 years 


Dale Allen, supervising transportation engineer G, 
Bend. 

David Scofield, transportation engineer 1, Salem. 

Gary VanDusen, engineering specialist 2, Salem. 


30 years 


Orville Aas, right-of-way agent 2, Bend. 

Robert Calzacorta, highway maintenance assistant su- 
pervisor, Jordan Valley. 

Walter Clay, Jr., transportation engineer 2, Salem. 

John Davenport, program technician 2, Salem. 

Wallace Willrett, transportation engineer 1, Roseburg. 


25 years 


Earnest Crom, transportation engineer 2, Salem. 
David Goodwin, transportation engineer 2, Salem. 
Philip Isaacs, information systems consultant, Salem. 


20 years 


Mark Belleque, fiscal coordinator 2, Salem. 

Arlo Bones, scientific instrument technician 2, Salem. 

Jerry Cohoe, highway maintenance assistant supervisor, 
Ontario. 

Jerry Croft, personnel officer 3, Salem. 

Sharon Cumbie, administrative specialist 2, Salem. 

Douglas Eakin, transportation engineer 3, Salem. 

Paul Fothergill, heavy equipment mechanic 1, La 
Grande. 

Jacklyn Henderson, administrative specialist 2, Salem. 

Margaret Walden, motor vehicle representative 3, Eugene. 


15 years 


Ronda Albers, office assistant 2, Salem. 

Judith Banegas, support services supervisor 2, Salem. 

Mark Beeson, supervising transportation engineer D, 
Portland. 

James Cooper, highway maintenance specialist, Steam- 
boat. 

Ralph Crowell, highway maintenance specialist, 
Hermiston. 

Lona Flippo, office specialist 2, Salem. 


Edith Kepley, motor vehicle representative 3, Brookings. 


Steven Lampa, associate transportation engineer, Port- 
land. 

Margarette Lupian, office assistant 2, Salem. 

David Lutz, tax economist, Salem. 

Joyce McBride, public service representative 3, Salem. 

Digby Morrow, programmer analyst, Salem. 

Kathleen Olson, principal executive/manager D, Salem. 

Mary Peterson, data entry operator, Salem. 


Continued from page 6 


in the West Salem area. I appreciate his cooperation 
and patience in dealing with these matters.” 

Sandee Cunningham — Eugene DMV, from Sewanna 
Rogers, Veneta. “Your office in Eugene seems to be 
very efficient and staffed with pleasant people who 
remember to smile. An employee named Sandee was 
the most courteous person I’ve ever met at a DMV. 
This was my best ever DMV experience.” 

Orrin Vann — District 3, Salem, from Marie Hatchell. 
“I want to send a great big thank you for having won- 
derful people like Orrin working for you.” 

Charles “Tuna” Johnson — Bend Maintenance, from 
Candy Kaias, La Jolla, Calif. “We were visiting in 
Bend when our car ran out of gas. He took the time 
to help us on that snowy day. His caring was most 


~~ 


Deena Rutledge, motor vehicle representative 3, Kla- 
math Falls. 

Rosemary Schaefer, executive support specialist 1, Sa- 
lem. 

David Stutzman, associate transportation engineer, La 
Grande. 

Bill Swanson, transportation engineer 1, Salem. 


10 years 


Jack Adams, highway maintenance assistant supervisor, 
Newport. 

Wayne Brown, engineering specialist 3, Salem. 

Edward Cantrell, transportation engineer 2, Salem. 

Carleton Coffey, associate transportation engineer, 
Portland. 

Ginney Etherton, engineering specialist 3, Coquille. 

Russel Frost, geologist 2, Bend. 

Sue Grubowski, associate transportation engineer, 
Clackamas. 

Rodney Hanley, transportation engineer 2, Astoria. 

Clifford Houck, principal executive/manager D, Bend. 

Gerard Juster, transportation engineer 1, Salem. 

Michael Kirby, right-of-way agent 2, Salem. 

Beatrice Maulding, motor vehicle representative 2, 
Woodburn. 

Cindy McDermitt, office specialist 2, Salem. 

Donald Pasek, engineering speciaist 2, The Dalles. 

Michael Perry, highway maintenance specialist, Bend. 

James Pulzone, transportation engineer 1, Bend. 

Toni Rowlan, office specialist 1, Corvallis. 

Janis Schaffner, office specialist 2, Salem. 

Timothy Smith, transportation engineer 1, Portland. 

Kevin Thiel, transportation engineer 1, Salem. 

Dorothy Upton, supervising transportation engineer D, 
Milwaukie. 

Marshall Wagstaff, associate transportation engineer, 
Roseburg. 

Richard Watanabe, transportation engineer 2, Salem. 

Karl Wieseke, associate transportation engineer, 
Astoria. 

Cynthia Worcester, highway maintenance specialist, L 
Grande. 


Robert Calzacorta Walter Clay, Jr. 


appreciated by myself and my family. It’s nice to — 
know there are still some great, caring people like 
Chuck.” 

Walter Brown — Lake Oswego DMV, from Orinda 
Stewart, West Linn. “I have had business with the 
Lake Oswego DMV office three times in the past year. 
On each of those occasions, I was impressed by the 
never failing courtesy and good humor of Walt. Walt 
is the kind of employee who makes you feel like a per- 
son, not a number.” 

Peter Roberts — Valley River Mall DMV, from Sandy 
Ing, Cheshire. “Peter is amazing! He knows the system 
and really works at helping people in a positive man- 
ner. Watching him work was fun and almost made the 
trip a pleasure.” 


John Davenport Wallace Willrett 
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John Stucky 


30 years of service 


John Stucky’s photo 
in the June Service Awards 
wasn't of John. If was a 
photo of Al Myers, also of 
Klamath Falls. TranScript 
regrets the confusion. 


Candid 


Comment 


Terry Helman 

District 13 Office 
Manager 
Transportation Region 5 
La Grande 


Terry Helman 


“Less meetings. The 
employees keep com- 
plaining that they spend 
too much time in meet- 
ings and not enough time 
doing their jobs.” 


Brad Bigelow 

Highway Maintenance 
Specialist 
Transportation Region 3 
McKenzie Bridge 


Brad Bigelow 
“Td like to see teams 
statewide involving 
people from the crew 
level up through the 
management level.” 


Dena Rutledge 
Motor Vehicle 
Representative 3 
Driver and Motor 
Vehicle Services 
Klamath Falls 


Dena Rutledge 


“The change I'd like to see 
the most, especially 
concerning DMV, is for 
the public to have a 
higher opinion of us as 
state employees. Most of 
the negative opinion is 
based on false informa- 
tion and the public 
doesn’t have any idea of 
what we do behind the 
desk. I wish we received 
more positive feedback.” 


Larry Warburton 
District 13 Section 
Supervisor 
Transportation Region 5 
La Grande 


Larry Warburton 
“Td like to see the depart- 
ment eliminate some 
restrictions and red tape 
so it could promote an 
effective employee 
incentive program, 
possibly some profit 
sharing or a quality 
recognition program 
where employees receive a 
monetary reward.” 


Ck} TranScript is printed on recycled paper. 


“If you were to see 


one change made in the 
department or your work place 
for positive improvement, what 
would you want it to be?” 


Jim Brown 

Office Specialist 
Transportation Region 5 
La Grande 


Jim Brown 


“The change I'd like to see 
is an incentive-based 
work force. Through 
incentives, we'd get better 
quality work out of our 
people.” 


Carla Epperly 
Motor Vehicles 
Representative 1 
Driver and Motor 
Vehicle Services 
St. Helens 


Carla Epperly 


“There are so many 
changes currently 
underway throughout 
the department and the 
state. Included are 
organizational changes 
which require the 
changing of section or 
branch names. It seems 
to make sense, and 
would aid in better 
customer service to 
include both new and old 
section names in the 
directory during transi- 
tional periods.” 


David Artman 
Survey Automation 
Specialist 
Operations Support 
Section 

Salem 


David Artman 
“I would like to see some 
incentive for individuals 
staying in one position 
long enough to become 
proficient at the job, and 
in doing it for a couple of 
years. I appreciate the 
opportunity we have at 
ODOT for broadening 
our experience through 
rotations and 
developmentals, but we 
could use, as an organi- 
zation, seasoned veterans 
in more of our posi- 
tions.” 


Julie Freeman 

District 13 Office 
Specialist 
Transportation Region 5 
La Grande 


Julie Freeman 


“I would like to see more 
opportunities in Eastern 
Oregon for state employ- 
ees — such as training, 
rotational assignments 
and statewide meetings. It 
may not be cost effective, 
but it would offer Eastern 
Oregon employees the 
opportunity to enhance 
their skills, which would 
in turn benefit the state of 
Oregon.” 


